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and wife of a master craftsman, the late Christian Blom. She did 
professional writing while her children were growing up, and in re¬ 
cent years she has taught in adult schools. Presently at Pendle 
Hill, she was on loan to Woodbrooke in the spring of 1973, and 
during the following summer presented to that British Quaker com¬ 
munity a seminar on prophetic art. She later dealt with the same 
subject at an international seminar in Finland, sponsored by Unesco 
and the Finnish government. Howard Brinton once said of her that 
she did with art what he did with religion—which is to say that 
both sought to reveal life in terms of prophecy and process. 
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I am Abraham, Jacob, and Esau . 

/ am Joseph and his brothers. 

I am Peter who denies, 

Thomas who doubts, 

And Judas who betrays. 

/ am also the nameless and faceless disciple 
Whom Jesus loved most. 
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Quakers have not been handicapped in their relation to art 
ause they don’t have “religious” art in their Meeting Houses, 
ir custom may have been an enormous advantage: it has 
kept the general run of bad “religious” art out of their worship 
erience. I strongly favor the traditional simplicity of the 
Meeting House. By temperament each person needs to find his 
ow.i spiritual relatives in the world of visual arts, and his needs 
nge as he grows. But Meetings can help their members 
e to recognize this need. 

suspect that Quakers rejected the visual arts because they 
nothing in the popular works of their time which could 
their deep religious experience. 

Parts of the Bible that are integral to my life couldn’t be 
uded in this small work. I wish I could have shared my 
lation to the Psalms and the Beatitudes—so deeply related 
*ach other for me—along with art works which make both 
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of these more concrete and vivid. From Archibald MacLeish’s 
JB and from Blake’s prints, I have acquired evolving images 
of Job that have prompted my meditation in many a Friends 
meeting—and especially Job’s response to God as he pulls him¬ 
self out of the ashes, not because God has answered his ques¬ 
tions, but in spite of everything. Regardless of these and other 
omissions, I say “Godspeed” to what has been gathered here, 
hoping it may reach those to whom it can mean most. 


Art As a Language of Spirit 

If 20th century artists were ignoring the Bible, or failing to 
respond in fresh and living ways, we might fear that the Bible 
has no future. It happens, though, that art based on the Bible 
does continue. Art has for most of history been a handmaiden 
to religion: testifying, verifying, lending concreteness in terms 
credible to a given time and culture. And this still happens to¬ 
day, though history moves so fast we have lagged far behind in 
learning the visual languages of our best artists. 

The Florentine passion for measuring in the 15th century 
paved the way for responding to reality, secular and religious, 
in terms of measurements and the three dimensional, a very 
radical new way of seeing at the time. By the 19th century, this 
way of seeing had become academic and stale. At their best, 
20th century artists, when responding to Bible themes, open 
the possibility of becoming present in a way that can call us 
into the Presence. The art of today is obviously not a mere 
pictorial record of ancient events. 

And the generative new focus of art since Impressionism has 
educated our vision to the point where we are reclaiming some 
of the finest Bible art of the last few centuries. These works, re¬ 
flecting mystical presentness rather than the illusion of familiar 
reality, did not make sense to the Post Renaissance West. This 
explains why our grandparents did not generally respond, or 
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even become familiar with, the art of El Greco, Georges de la 
Tour, or Blake, to mention a few. 

An artist of the 20th century like Rouault, when he focuses 
01 the Bible, does not illustrate: he responds, just as a land¬ 
scape painter like Cezanne or Burchfield, does not illustrate 
niture: he responds. It is not subject matter which creates re¬ 
ligious art; it is a generative way of seeing, a way of relating to 
li e. Picasso once said a work of art is half finished and each 
p srson who truly communicates with it re-finishes it again. This 
explains why a person who has had a transforming relation to 
a work of art often sees in it something that even the artist 
who created it might find strangely interesting and new. I’ve 
h id artist friends who were mystified and awed sometimes by 
my response to their work. 

What applies to art also applies to the Bible. Each person 
who responds to a parable or an event in a way that affects 
h s life has in some measure lived it uniquely. Each artist who 
shares his life in terms of a part of the Bible offers us a new 
relation to it. Hopefully it starts us on our own venture. For 
instance, the Crucifixion has drawn forth response from more 
20th century artists than any other part of the Bible. Each 
great artist who has worked on the theme has “refinished” it, 
sharing his own unique response. And each of us, if we spir¬ 
itually relate to that artist, may in our turn “refinish” the work 
oj art, and thereby find a new relation to the Bible itself. 

This does not imply using art as a Rorschach, or a point of 
departure for free association. It signifies being present, being 
present with (t all that I am,” Holy Curiosity. It means being 
available to the kind of awakening that comes with “choosing 
and being chosen” in regard to a work of art. How hard for 
those of us educated by the technological West! We have usually 
lived by the wordless assumption that even religious experience, 
if real, must somehow involve abstracting information. It takes 
piactice to learn to trust the process of “being chosen” by a 
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work of art or a passage in the Bible—holding to it, allowing 
new life to come in its own way. 

We need art to help us relate to the Bible. A work of art 
gives concrete form to spiritual reality, salvaging it from what 
might be the realm of the nebulous. It also helps us grasp sig¬ 
nificance where we barely saw. For instance, I know I must 
have read the story in Luke of Simeon and the Christ Child, 
yet not until I’d experienced Rembrandt’s painting of it did 
it come alive for me. Simeon had prayed he might live to see 
the Messiah, and when the Infant was brought to the temple 
Simeon held him in his arms. Rembrandt painted this just be¬ 
fore he died, and it is one of the great visual equivalents of 
deep religious feeling in the history of art. 1 

We need art of our own time also. The way people use their 
senses and their whole relation to reality is transforming so 
fast we need every help we can get to make good use of the 
changes going on both in us and in the world. The artist s 
function is opening up for us new ways of seeing and respond¬ 
ing. When we don’t know his language it doesn’t make sense. 
We learn by repeated exposure and by curiosity growing out 
of our own need. 

During the 1950’s and 1960’s I taught art and the Bible to 
ecumenical classes under the sponsorship of Methodists. I 
found each group (including Quakers and Jews) insisting that 
their religious backgrounds had failed to teach them the Bible. 
These were the same years when young people were discover¬ 
ing Hermann Hesse and Tolkien (a massive venture into myth 
as reality), and.I used to say to these classes, “I think these 
books are preparing your children to relate to the Bible.” By 
now I am convinced that young adults are better prepared for 
rediscovering the Bible than their parents and grandparents— 


1 Here I refer to the 1669 canvas now in Stockholm, not his earlier 
version of the same subject. 
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Oil and Gouache on Paper, 41 14 x 29f£" Philadelphia museum of art 

1 holograph by A. J. Wyatt, Staff Photographer henry p. mcilhenny collection 


CRUCIFIXION, 1918: Georges Rouault (French, 1871-1958). In the 
20th century the Crucifixion has called forth more response than any 
other Bible theme. So embedded in the Western psyche is it that Jewish 
and other non-Christian artists also use it. More than any other l, old 
master of our century Rouault focused on the New Testament, respond¬ 
ing with a new visual idiom for a new age. 
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at least in the middle class urban groups of the East coast. 
My work involves me with all age groups, and I see this dif¬ 
ference. The interest of younger adults was confirmed again 
for me when I was asked to be a resource person at the con¬ 
ference of Young Friends of North America in Michigan in 
1972. The eager interest in the Bible by many of the attenders 
was marked by a transcendence of theological differences. Even 
when they didn’t use the words, it was the mythical and the 
mystical that they were looking for—the Bible as life-affecting 
experience. The artist doesn’t share his theology. He shares his 
experience—through his skill and power as an artist to com¬ 
municate. That is why, for instance, some Jewish artists paint 
the crucifixion with a rapt sense of the numinous. The artist 
at his best “sees” meaning, significance, transcending the verbal 
explanations. 

The Bible pictures I grew up with were gaudy and trite Sun¬ 
day School pamphlets—anemic and fastidious Christs by artists 
like Hoffman, sentimental images like Murillo’s. The only artist 
of stature was Raphael. This “religious art” never connected 
with the sense of mystical awe I sometimes had as a child. But 
in my adult life, art and the Bible have been an important 
partnership. I have made of art history a hunting ground for 
discovering a deepening relation to the Bible. 

This pamphlet shares loves that may be catching, but no two 
people end up at any given time with the same overall choices, 
either in the Bible or with art. Long ago I learned to keep all 
judgments tentative. And so, in my tentative judgment, and with 
much humility, I offer suggestions of what I feel to be the rich¬ 
est hunting grounds for art which equates a living religious 
response to Bible themes. For me they are Romanesque, 
early Gothic, Giotto, Michelangelo, El Greco, Rembrandt, 
Blake, and the 20th century. It is my conviction that the 20th 
century is producing more experiential religious art than any 
century of the Post Renaissance West. 
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Genesis ExperientiaUy 


culturally the seeds of Genesis blow about, this way and 
that, and you can’t help having them settle in you. Bits and 
pieces of Genesis are a part of all of us. Who can remember 
wien he first heard of the serpent in the garden of Eden, or 
Noah’s Ark, or Jacob’s Ladder? If one of these seeds has germ¬ 
inated and become vital for us it may be because a work of art 
touched us and left its image within. 

I had read Genesis as a young adult, but with little impact. 
I was reading the Bible as quickly as possible, to see what 
was in it to make it so important. But I didn’t know how to 
mull and ponder in slow meditative reading. Nor had I ex¬ 
perienced any art which could make these themes intensely 
present. 


Years later, when I heard that Genesis was mythically the 
most powerful book in the Hebrew Bible, I began using it for 
daily meditation. I read only a few verses or a chapter at a 
time. Sometimes I stayed with a passage for days or even for 
wjeks. In the course of a year I’d gone through Genesis three 
ti] nes. The first reading percolated with surprises as I discovered 
long familiar details fitting together. During the second reading 
the discursive mind tried to take over in an exasperating way: 
it kept saying, “I know that already.” A restless thing, this 
discursive mind! I practiced not being impressed with its rest¬ 
lessness, not contending with it, thus saving energy for medita¬ 
tive responses. The third round became for me sheer revelation. 
It called forth flashes of insight and the looming up of inner 
ecuivalents as these Bible dramas began functioning in me. 
Sometimes these wove into dreams at night. Also, I began to 
see the whole of Genesis as my own life pattern, and this re¬ 
sponse has deepened and has gone through its own evolution 
through the years. 

Genesis begins with unity, diversifies, and finally a shatter- 
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ing and scattering takes place. It returns to a unified center, 
diversifies, then shatters and scatters again. The whole of 
Genesis is a repetition of this pattern, but each time the focal 
point becomes stronger and the diversification more complex. 
After the Garden of Eden, a person such as Abraham or Jacob 
represents the Center, around which events and other person¬ 
ages circulate and relate. Finally Joseph appears, with the con¬ 
stellations of his father and brothers around him. Each brother 
represents a different aspect of life with its negative and positive 
potentials. And so Genesis reveals to me my many selves, al¬ 
ways in a state of flux. Each time the shattering and scattering 
takes place, there is room again for the God-made center to 
be reborn on a more aware base. From there it can take new 
initiatives in relation to the complexity of life. 

The Creation and the Fall 

As for art in relation to Genesis I find the most affecting 
works are by Michelangelo and Rembrandt. One thinks first 
of Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel ceiling. This master is pri¬ 
marily a sculptor, but if he had never been a sculptor, we would 
still focus on that ceiling and recognize a cosmic happening 
with the power to awaken its microcosmic equivalent in us. 

There is a richness (indeed an over-richness) in the great 
expanse of teeming images. Perhaps best of all are the great 
churning, turning, swarming images of God in the creation 
pictures, poetic epitomes of a great cosmic whirlwind. The 
anthropomorphic God doesn’t bother me in the least, any more 
than Blake’s does: both serve poetic truth, giving imagery to 
the imageless, lending tangible reality to the intangible. 

God creating Adam presents more than the mythic beginning, 
of the race: it is the new beginning inherently always in us. 2 

2 One can even meditate on the opening verses of Genesis in the 
present tense. A footnote in the Revised Standard Version says it could 
have validly been translated that way. 
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God reaches toward Adam from a sort of half shell of drapery 
with the unborn human race nestling in behind him. His left 
arm encompasses Eve, while the right one extends toward 
Adam’s limp reach. Sometimes these two hands are reproduced 
as a detail. The vital thrust of the hand of God comes close 
to the feeble languor of Adam’s, just before the spark of life 
leaps across the separating gap. The only image of Adam’s 
creation that can compare with Michelangelo’s is Blake’s, and 

i ideed Blake’s lesson book (aside from medieval art) was en¬ 
gravings made after Michelangelo. 

I knew these Sistine Chapel images well, having used them 

ii classes for many years before visiting the Vatican in Rome. 
1 read somewhere that these frescoes are much easier to relate 
t3 in reproductions than in the originals. I agree. Michelangelo 
suffered permanent injury as a result of painting the ceiling: 
human anatomy is not designed for a truly contemplative re¬ 
lation to a ceiling, unless one were to lie on the floor! Also 
this drama of several hundred figures is far too complex for 
t tie small space of the chapel. How comforting to discover 
that one of the greatest art works of the Western tradition can 
be related to best through portfolios and books in your own 
home or public library! Before Michelangelo painted this ceil¬ 
ing it was light blue with gold stars—more appropriate for 
the situation. 

Mythically the whole sequence of the Garden of Eden and 
the Fall calls up a sense of an original innocence that has been 
lost—a sense of guilt which seems an existential part of life 
tor both saint and sinner. Artists of the Post Renaissance West 
painted the “Fall” far too often and easily—mostly without 
any deep response to the theme. For some it became an excuse 
lo paint nudes—one reason for the popularity of Greek myths 
also. Until the late 15th century, nudes were permitted only for 
subjects before the Fall and after death, in Hell. (In heaven 
jigures usually wore white garments, as suggested by the Book 
of Revelation.) But for many generations painting nudes in 
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ADAM AND EVE, detail from 
THE ANNUNCIATION: Gio¬ 
vanni di Paolo (Sienese, 1403- 
1482). Looking as bewildered 
as uncomprehending children, 
Adam and Eve are ushered out 
of Eden. While Florence was 
creating a specialized focus and 
value system for the Post Ren¬ 
aissance West, Siena retained 
much of the mythic and mys¬ 
tical idiom of an earlier period. 


Panel, IS H * 18 'A" 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SAMUEL H. KRESS COLLECTION 
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Garden of Eden and the Fall remained thoroughly respect- 


^lasaccio’s and Giovanni di Paolo’s poignant Expulsions 
Paradise of the 15th century suggest lost children, fright¬ 
ed and bereft. This has mythic value of its own, for the lost 
frightened child in us needs to find its imagery if it is to 
transformed into a growing edge. About a hundred years 
r Michelangelo paints his version in the Sistine Chapel. At 
£ period his “beings” are Gods of Olympus, monumental 
heroic. That these God-like creatures should be fierce¬ 
ly rejected from Paradise with humiliation and shame adds 
er Greek intimations. Michelangelo borrowed the medieval 
ice of including more than one episode of the story within 
same landscape, as did 20th century Fritz Eichenberg in 
masterful “Jonah” of his Old Testament series. In this same 
ies Fritz does a very fine version of the Fall with an ap- 
^hensive quality, a spiritual disturbance that scatters the birds 
animals—the opposite of centrifugal force. 

[in the best images of the Fall nudity becomes a language to 
ress vulnerability, as it does in Rembrandt’s Bathsheba of 
4 in the Louvre. Here Bathsheba, naked rather than nude, 
jnders her predicament as David the King demands her pres- 
e. Her nakedness speaks eloquently and poignantly of human 
ulnerability, of the sense of “nowhere to hide.” 


More About Genesis 

Though Rembrandt includes later parts of the Hebrew Bible 
and focuses intensely on the life of Christ, some of his most 
profound works center on Genesis. One of my favorites is 
Abraham Serves Veal and Curds to his Divine Visitors. Abra¬ 
ham does not know that his visitors are angels, but we do. They 
ars luminous in the dim evening, as happens only in dream or 
myth: Rembrandt would not have you mistake the representa- 
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tive of the imageless God with a human being. Another 
masterly piece is Rembrandt’s ink drawing, The Angel Stops 
Abraham from Slaying Isaac, in the Morgan Library, done in 
1655. For me, this episode is one of the most powerful mythic 
themes for giving up, letting go, of what we value most. Nothing 
is really ours until we let go, whether another human being or 
a God-gift. 

Salvador Dali includes this theme in his set for the Jerusalem 
Bible—Dali at his best, I feel. These come late in his career 
(1964) when he is strongly influenced by the Action painters 
of the mid-20th century. Vivid in color and treated in a 
“splashed ink” style, the semi-abstract images are charged with 
energy. In this volume the works based on the Hebrew Bible 
are more abstract and more gripping, I think, than most of 
the pieces he did in the New Testament. 

During Rembrandt’s most successful years in Amsterdam his 
painting is opulent and dramatic, with little focus on Bible 
themes. His early Bible works are closer to illustration than 
response, although his brush work and picture building are 
those of a master, even in his youth. But at the age of 36, when 
his wife dies, a turning point comes and over the years he 
developes a more and more profound language of soul. Always 
dramatic in his use of darkness and light, in these later years 
his darkness becomes a depth of mystery out of which light 
lifts glowing significance. 

When the brush isn’t painting, the pen draws or the engrav¬ 
ing tool moves over the face of the plate. Drawings and etchings 
also reflect his periods. The early ones are meticulous. Late 
ones flash with life-encompassing lines racing to their destina¬ 
tion, like a Western equivalent of the best spontaneous ink 
work in China and Japan. 

Rembrandt had a special affinity for Joseph, and so, too, did 
Marc Chagall some 300 years later. Among his best works were 
the “Jerusalem Windows,” conceived when he was one of the 
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few surviving “old masters” of the 20th century. Commissioned 
to io windows for the synagogue of the Hadassah-Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity Medical Center, he chose the theme, Joseph and his 
brothers. These may be the finest stained glass windows since 
Gothic times. For me they add a new dimension to the com¬ 
plexity of aspects symbolized by Joseph and his brothers. Even 
the ugh the human figure is excluded by Hebrew requirement, 
the sense of presence of both human and Divine permeates the 
windows. The rich array of traditional symbols combine with 
int mations of the blessings given by Jacob in Genesis and 
the se bestowed on the various tribes by Moses in Deuteronomy. 

These windows build an incredible new relation to reality, 
as Heaven and earth meet. The kinetic character of the images 
places everything in process. Nothing is static. The forms breathe 
lifc* living beings and heave like the sea. The jewel colors 
setm moved by gentle breezes. We see two contrasting patterns 
of leading—the mechanical as well as decorative means of 
ho ding the pieces of glass together. One of these patterns 
ere ates the changing tempo of flux and flow. The other gives us 
a Mondrian-like grid of rectangles stabilizing all this swarming 
im igery. The combination gives us a visual equivalent of coun¬ 
ter point music. 


Jacob and Esau 

Each one of us, with repeated and sustained focus, comes 
to recognize some few mythic themes which especially awaken 
our own processes of God and life relationship. As we live 
wi th a theme over the years, both we and it undergo an evolu- 
tio|n. One of my most loved Bible themes is the sequence of 
ob and Esau. These two became for me the spiritual eager- 
ver (Jacob), who cheated his good earth brother (Esau), 
must, finally, win reconciliation with him that life may be 
ole. True, spirit must at some point rob the initiative, but 
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equally, the spirit needs its good earth base—and earth itself 
finally turns out to be spirit finding form in matter. 

There are two images in the Jacob-Esau sequence which most 
affect me: Jacob and the ladder and Jacob wrestling with the 
angel. As a young man Jacob flees to escape the wrath of the 
brother he cheated. On his first night in the wilderness, he 
dreams of a ladder joining heaven and earth. He awakes trem¬ 
bling, afraid. He wants to get clear of this “holy ground.” 
He bargains with God and leaves. Now it is his turn to be 
cheated. For many years his uncle Laban exploits him. Finally 
Jacob develops the strength, decisiveness, and wisdom to break 
away and take responsibility both for himself and for a recon¬ 
ciliation with the brother whom he had cheated. 

Jacob doesn’t know whether his brother still wants to kill 
him. The night before his meeting with his brother he is at his 
wit’s end trying to manipulate the most favorable advantage 
for this meeting. Finding no comfort in any plan or scheme, 
he goes off by himself to .spend that night preparing for the 
all-out, risk-everything encounter. Then the mysterious creature 
appears to him. All night they wrestle. As dawn approaches 
and the angel wants to leave, Jacob says, “I will not let thee 
go, except thou bless me.” The angel blesses him and departs 
(laming him also—everything has its cost). Then Jacob real¬ 
izes, “I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” 
Climaxing the intense drama of his approach to Esau on the 
next day, “Esau ran to meet him: and they wept.” Jacob then 
says: “I have seen thy face, as though I had seen the face of 
God.” 

Just as the horrendous and menacing figure in a nightmare 
finally transforms and becomes “related to God” when we re¬ 
call it again and again with Holy Curiosity, so Esau is trans¬ 
formed by the reconciliation. That which we reject and cheat 
of our own natures becomes “the enemy within,” and often 
gets projected on persons or groups outside of ourselves, caus- 
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ing difficulty in both personal and community relationships. 
Obviously the Bible is not concerned solely with the inward 
religious life nor only with our relation to the human family in 
whatever forms we meet with it . These two things are insep¬ 
arable. The side of ourselves that we cheat goes underground 
a [id becomes subversive, a threat to ourselves and our world, 
therefore we must “risk all” for reconciliation. 

I know of almost no great images in art on the theme of 
the ladder. Blake made a dramatic version with spiralling stair- 
c ise joining heaven and earth, and Rembrandt made a drawing, 
bat left the ladder out. The Blacks on the plantations sang 
“We are climbing Jacob’s ladder.” They dared climb the ladder. 
Jacob would have too, after wrestling with the angel! In recent 
y jars the ladder has become for me the seven Beatitudes climax¬ 
ing with the peacemakers, and it is important to me to aspire 
to climb up and down that ladder freely, to be increasingly at 
home on every rung. 

The wrestling has been more appealing to artists, especially 
in the last hundred years. To name a few, Gauguin painted this 
theme in his Brittany period; Klee inserted an almost hiero¬ 
glyphic version in his last painting. Lipschutz, lover of Genesis 
that he was, did some versions. Clark Fitzgerald did two, one 
a St. George’s in New York City. In all these examples (as 
well as Rembrandt’s) the visual experience suggests embrace, 
not wrestling. Obviously, for many of us, it is a struggle for a 
relation between human and divine as lovers. And for some 
o : us it is one of the great transformation images of the Bible. 

Again and again over the years I’ve made sketches of both 
ladder and wrestling themes beside the verbal distillation of 
now insights on the margins of my worship notebook. Many 
ti nes I’ve enlarged one or another of these in stichery or water 
color. And as for the wrestling, I’ve worked it in clay a num¬ 
ber of times. All of these became a part of my ever evolving 
relationship with the Jacob and Esau of my own nature. 
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Transformation Images 
From The Gospels 


one of the Bible’s strong messages is that transformation is 
not only possible, but is very much the point of human ex¬ 
istence. Transformation changes inward and outward relation¬ 
ships, the feeling tone and the value system. Because of our 
difficulty in believing transformations are possible, artists whose 
work reflects the transformation themes in the Bible are very 
important for us. Transformations, both small and large, are 
our birthright. 

My favorite responders to the life of Christ are Giotto, El 
Greco, Rembrandt, and Rouault. But there are many other 
works that have woven themselves into my life processes, 
like Tintoretto’s Christ at the Sea of Galilee , Baskin’s Lazarus , 
and Goya’s St . Peter Repentant . And as for Peter Denying 
Christ , I find Georges de la Tour’s as strong a mythic and 
mystical vision of this haunting passage as is Rembrandt’s. 

I wish a generation could grow up knowing Giotto Christs 
as well as my generation grew up knowing Hoffman Christs. 
Giotto (1266-1337) fused a new visual experience of his world 
into the deeply symbolic and inward Byzantine tradition. Like 
his friend Dante, he assimilated vitality from Gothic influences 
sifting down into Italy from northern Europe. His mature work 
shares with us the life of Christ as seen and experienced in 
a new way. Voluminous figures move against simple landscape 
in colors at once soft and bright. If there is one word revealing 
Giotto it might be recognition , whether we see camels recog¬ 
nizing the event of the nativity, or angels recognizing the anxious 
urgency of the flight into Egypt, or Christ and Judas recog¬ 
nizing each other’s true nature in that famous kiss, or Mary 
Magdalene on that first Easter morning recognizing that it is 
not a gardener she addresses but her Lord. 
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The Christmas sequence, with its preparation for the rebirth 
of the Divine Child in the manger of the heart, has become an 
important part of my year. Culturally we mount in our ex¬ 
pectations during the weeks before Christmas, expectations 
involving the conscious and unconscious. Since anticipation on 
the part of the whole person ties with religious longing, nothing 
siort of a religious happening can fulfill it. To prepare for 
t! lis, the meditation focus can well extend over as long a period 
as any other preparation for Christmas. 

The Christmas tree is a part of it—the Tree of Life, a Life 
Celebrating Tree. Two or three evergreen boughs in water and 
decorated are all the tree I need, along with pictures I combine 
with it to make a Christmas still life. The two pictures I love 
most are both “the Radiant Child,” literally: the light which 
illumines the immediate environment comes from the Child 
himself, a very powerful mythic and mystic image. One is a 
nativity of the Flemish painter Geertgen (1460-1495) and the 
other is Rembrandt’s Nativity of 1646, both in the National 
Gallery in London. For Rembrandt the nativity and the cru¬ 
cifixion, the Christ who preaches and teaches and heals, and 
t le parables—all are part of his silent dialogue with the Bible. 

Another moving Divine Child image is Georges de la Tour’s 
Newborn, in which, as usual with him in his night pictures, the 
1 ght comes from a candle. Both versions of this (one with St. 
Anne standing by and one without her) have the contemplative 
simplicity of the best Buddhas. This 17th century French artist 
recently recovered from obscurity also painted a nativity where 
p easants cluster around the manger and Joseph holds the candle. 

There is a beautiful simplicity in Sassetta’s daylight Journey 
cf the Magi. This artist belongs to the group we used to call 
p rimitive Italians, sometimes called Franciscan painters. Duccio 
i> one of the best, and some, like Bama da Sienna in the 14th 
century, give us an image relating the divine birth to a cave— 
£S if Mother Earth herself offered a womb of protection for 
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the Holy Family. I like Romanesque stone carvings for nativity 
images and other themes of the life of Christ. The chunky, 
stocky figures with their garments in swirls and eddies like 
water in a river have a good earth quality that helps heal the 
schism in us between matter and spirit. 

The mythic qualities I find in Leonardo’s St. Anne With 
Virgin and Child I respond to, but personally do not find them 
specifically related to an eternal rebirth of the Divine Child. 
This painting at the Louvre is for me one of the great archetypal 
pictures of the Western world, however. I experience it as a 
chain in which an Earth Mother touches a human mother, who 
touches a Divine Child, who touches the animal—completing 
a cycle. 

For me a work of art must be imbued with the mysterious 
in order to participate in a mythical birth in the heart and soul. 


Wise as a Serpent , Harmless as a Dove 

The dove has been duly honored by the West, all the way 
from the dove and olive branch in Noah’s story to the similar 
image in the 20th century, where it becomes a symbol for the 
peace our hearts and souls long for. Most often in tradition it 
represents the Holy Spirit, associated with the voice of God 
at the Baptism of Christ, an image Piero della Francesca and 
many others have given us. Picasso may have painted more 
doves than any other subject, except the human form and the 
minotaur. 

The command to be wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove 
is truly the Yin and Yang of the New Testament. Wisdom 
without innocence can be crafty and sinister; innocence with¬ 
out wisdom tends to be naivete, an invitation to evil forces. 
One way of experiencing the Temptations of Christ is to see 
Satan as the wisdom of the serpent, with no innocence. He 
represents half truth, and half truth can be dangerous. But the 
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Bronze 


THEODORE LYMAN WRIGHT ART CENTER 
BELOIT COLLEGE, WISCONSIN. NEESE COLLECTION 


FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, 1921: Ernst Barlach (German, 1870-1938). 
Combining the “expressionism” of the medieval woodcarving of northern 
Europe with early 20th century Cubism, Barlach creates one of the few 
modern images of the Holy Family which is both a fresh new idiom and 
an event of the soul. Joseph’s cape forms a niche, recalling medieval 
paintings where the niche is a cave. 
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Christ as both serpent and dove, wisdom and innocence united, 
sees through Satan’s slippery rationalizations. 

One of the most affecting serpent passages in the whole 
Bible is the raising up of the brazen serpent in Numbers 21:49. 
God had sent a scourge of lethal serpents among the people 
of Israel, and many persons were bitten and died. The people 
asked Moses to beg God for release from this curse. God told 
Moses to make a brazen serpent and raise it high on a pole, 
that whosoever looked upon it should not die. In John 3:14 
the Christ becomes associated with this serpent lifted up. I 
know only two images in art of this lifted serpent. Turner 
gives us an image of it in one of a set of two vortex-of-light 
paintings, before and after the Flood. These semi-abstract and 
very kinetic paintings came out of his cosmic period toward 
the end of his life. In the golden light at the center of The 
Morning After the Flood a serpent is lifted high on a pole, and 
dimly, like an apparition in the sky, I catch a glimpse of Moses. 

The other image comes to us from William Blake, and indeed 
Blake makes up for the many generations when artists were 
not focusing on serpents. A serpent coils around the body of 
Adam in God Creating Adam . The serpent is crucified with 
Christ and his head is nailed to the cross along with His feet. 
Serpents appear several times in the splendid Job series, and 
again and again in Blake’s non-Bible works. His brazen serpent 
is truly an ennobling image of serpents. 

For me the serpent raised on the pole is another one of the 
great transformation images of the Bible. That which is a curse, 
when lifted up, becomes a blessing. All that I am, all that the 
world is, can be curse or blessing. My growth process consists 
of transformations of curses into blessings, for myself and my 
world. 

Aside from Garden of Eden images, serpents have rarely 
appeared in art from Gothic times until the 20th century. But 
just as doves in the 20th century don’t really evoke a relation 
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to tlie Bible, neither do serpents—aside from the Eden passage. 
One modern painting on the theme of the Fall doesn’t use the 
serpent as subject matter, but offers us an image representing 
what it might feel like to be hypnotized by a serpent, to be 
fastened by his eyes; this is George Cohen’s The Serpent 
Chooses Adam and Eve at Carnegie Institute. The assortment 
of magnificent serpents from artists like Gauguin, Redon, 
Ma;: Beckman, and Morris Graves have no relation to the Bible. 

Ttie Western tendency to feel revolted by snakes may be a 
masculine repudiation of the female aspects of human nature. 
Originally the serpent was associated with the Earth Goddess 
and mythically it is strong with Mother Earth intonations. The 
serpent lives within her as an unborn child, and emerges again 
and again into the light of day. The serpent sheds its skin in 
repeated renewals. It undulates like water and fire, and it feels 
the wise of life in the earth with its whole being. As we seek 
a new relation to earth, as we work to find the connection of 
heaven and earth, we need a new mythic relation to serpents. 


And 

pent 


we need some artists to meditate on the dove and the ser- 
finding a generative relationship between them. 


The Cross and Beyond 

If 20th century art has not been generous to us with nativity 
seen :s, it makes up for it with its wide variety of crucifixions. 
A transformation theme fraught with suffering may be easier to 
understand in this world of ours. 

T le cross, aside from the crucifixion, is one of the most uni¬ 
versal transformation symbols. The Plains Indians in the United 
States visualized a cross as three dimensional: one line con¬ 
nect:; east and west, another runs through it linking north and 
south, and the third line vertically passes through both, joining 
heaven and earth. I like to think that wherever these three lines 
cross;, a person is. The Egyptians in the early third millenium 
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developed a hieroglyphic from a sandal latch called an ankh, 
a life sign. It looks like a cross with a loop on top (a rather 
human looking cross), and indicates life which contains all 
life, even life and death. I suspect both the shape and the sig¬ 
nificance triggered the Coptic Christians in Egypt to simplify 
the ankh, creating an image to evoke thoughts of the crucifixion. 

One of my favorite crosses is in the Basilica of Saint Apol- 
linare in Classe at Ravenna. This 6th century image is within 
a star studded medallion, and hovers where clouded heavens 
and verdant earth meet in a large mosaic. A small “portrait” 
of the head of Christ Triumphant appears in a circle where 
the two lines cross. I have meditated much on this image. 
Sometimes the two lines become a reconciliation of opposites, 
including the reconciliation of heaven and earth. Another time 
the horizontal comes to mean linear time, the past and future 
on either side of the vertical. The vertical joins heaven and 
earth in the present, passing between past and future. And of 
course it is in this present where Divine Presence can be known, 
and it is indeed the “time” where heaven and earth meet; 
eternity now—always between past and future. This use of the 
cross in relation to time serves well for “centering down,” as 
Quakers say, to find one’s center in meditation and worship. 
The experience of worship is, more than anything, a pulling of 
all of oneself into the present. Most of the time we are scat¬ 
tered in the past or future, with only a small part of ourselves 
in the present. 

The Celtic cross from over a thousand years ago in Ireland 
is another beautiful form. The heavy set vertical and horizontal 
are carved with symbolic images from the Testaments, with the 
Christ image where the two meet. A circle frames this crossing. 
I have come to regard the circle in general as heaven itself—a 
fifth dimension, encompassing all other dimensions. 

The cross with a figure on it became familiar in churches 
only in the last thousand years. When it first appeared in early 
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Ronanesque times people found it extremely offensive. By the 
20tli century the image has become so embedded in the psyche 
of t ie West that non-Christian artists also use it freely. Before 
the Romanesque period the Christ Triumphant, or resurrected 
Chr ist, was favored. We continue to see this, as well as cruci¬ 
fixes, through Gothic times. A good example is at the center of 
the West Portal at Chartres. 

Traditionally there are three types of crucifixions. The decora¬ 
tive-symbolic we find most often in Byzantine manuscripts and 
enamels; the second is expressionistic, appearing in Roman¬ 
esque times, and seen with variations in the works of Northern 
artists like Grunewald and Rembrandt. The third is the classic 
image, the serene and relaxed Christ, as most familiar in Ra¬ 
phael. 20th century artists have picked up the first two tra- 
ditic ns. 

Very few crucifixions have been growing points for me. But 
among the few that have moved me is one in the Cathedral 
of Perpignan in Southern France, as I experienced it in Thomas 
Merton’s Bread in the Wilderness. Many photographs reveal 
this crucifix from several angles and in detail. When I first 
begzn reading this book on the Psalms I felt revolted by the 
photographs. I decided to ignore them, but there they were, 
always at the corner of my eye. Finally a great release came— 
a re relation of sorts. The different views took the form of many 
aspects of Christ: the suffering Christ, the mourning Christ, 
the teaching Christ, the healing Christ, the compassionate Christ, 
the ransforming Christ. For me this was a transformation of 
the rgly to the beautiful, a transformation taking place both 
on the pages and within me. 

20th century artists have instinctively been meeting our needs 
to fiid the crucifixion not as static, but as part of a process. 
Abram Rattner, a Jew, worked his way through the agony of 
the c ross in an Expressionistic style inspired by Action Painters 
in the 1950’s. Evergood combines a pitted and blanched Christ, 
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related to Grunewald’s 400 years earlier, with a 20th century 
Lazarus rising from the dead in response to Him (Whitney 
Museum in New York). 

Within recent years the Resurrection has received from our 
artists a new emphasis. In styles especially expressive of energy 
the Christ figure seems to leap from the cross, sometimes as if 
to embrace you. The first I saw of this theme was Robert 
Cariola’s in the Gallery of Contemporary Christian Art in New 
York. This strongly emphasizes the crucifixion as a part of a 
transformation process. 

Nor have the “old masters of the 20th century” neglected the 
crucifixion. Even Picasso gives us some. Chagall, another of 
our Jewish artists moved by the Crucifixion, incorporates it 
in the pulsating symbolism of many works after the Second 
World War. During that period he creates images reconciling 
many opposites in both painting and stained glass, often weav¬ 
ing Jewish and Christian symbols into a single image. His 
Falling Angel, painted just after World War II, includes Rabbi 
and scroll along with Mother and Child and crucifixion. 

Rouault has pursued his relation to the Bible intensely since 
the years of the First World War. His crucifixions also are 
symbolic, and even in the early ones they seem as much resur¬ 
rections as crucifixions—a transcending of the cross. The Christ 
figure stands on his own two feet, holding his arms out against 
the cross. As Rouault’s career goes on he moves from sombre 
colors (the shadow of sorrow and tragedy falling on every¬ 
thing), to more and more luminous painting, until light seems 
to come out of the paint itself. This luminosity imbues even 
tragic themes, like Christ Persecuted, with redeeming love. The 
fact that his clowns, both early and late, are as religious as his 
Christs, reminds us again that religious subject matter is not 
what makes religious art. 

El Greco’s crucifixions, although not idealized like Raphael’s, 
have contemplative serenity. More than his crucifixions, I like 
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his Christ in the Garden at the National Gallery in London. 
In it we see three influences which fuse to form his remarkable 
style As a native of Crete, he grew up with Byzantine art and 
drew from it a sensuous symbolic idiom as a religious lan¬ 
guage During his few years in Venice and Rome he learned 
everything the Post Renaissance could teach him. Although 
there is no record of his having studied with Tintoretto in 
Venice, El Greco’s mystical idiom indicates more influence 
from Tintoretto than from any other contemporary. Finally 
El Greco went to Toledo, a city still imbued with the gothic 
spiril, with its medieval mysticism and expressive elongation 
in ait. 

In Christ in the Garden El Greco adapts the Byzantine de¬ 
vice of compartments. Christ is enshrined against an elongated 
hill that serves as a niche. The sleeping Apostles huddle in an 
egg shaped cloud resting on the ground. One narrow glimpse 
of distance reveals the soldiers with their spears. The minister¬ 
ing angel with chalice stands above the Apostles against an 
unfu 'ling cloud bank. She is, as often with El Greco’s angels, 
a ra her efficient young hausfrau, dispatching her duty with 
gentleness but no nonsense. The light is expressive rather than 
natural, with little debt to the full moon caught in a wispy web 
of cl Dud. A prolific painter of the New Testament, El Greco 
has c ne of the most mystical of visual languages. 


The City of God 

the inal transformation sequence of the whole Bible turns out 
to bt almost too fantastic and extravagant to be accessible to 
us: ”he Book of Revelation. If artists of the new sensibility 
did not latch onto it once in a while, I would have given up 
long igo, but Ingmar Bergman’s Seventh Seal was reason enough 
for ne to stick with it. This was the most affecting moving 
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Canvas, 46 x 66*4" national gallery of art, Washington, d.c. 

SAMUEL H. KRESS COLLECTION 


CHRIST AT THE SEA OF GALILEE: Jacopo Tintoretto (Venetian, 
1518-1594). The mythic quality of this Christ walking on water suggests 
an event that is always happening rather than something which happened 
long ago. Here waves, ship, clouds, and land move like pulsating wings. 
Only the oversized Christ figure, pillar like, stabilizes all this movement. 
Tintoretto retained a mythical and mystical sense of reality at a time 
when naturalism was becoming an academic standard. Obviously his vi¬ 
sion impressed El Greco when the latter studied in Venice, helping to re¬ 
lease the Cretan born artist*s own unique idiom some years later. 
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picture I’ve ever seen. I found it calling up insights in me for 
weeks afterward. This medieval story about a returning cru- 
sac er during a plague is based on the breaking of the seventh 
and final seal in Revelation, the event preceding the appearance 
of ;he City of God. 

"Thetis Blacker, one of the fine batik artists of the Western 
wo *ld, has done a series on Revelation which has been exhibited 
at a number of Cathedrals in Europe. Her apparitional images 
have the rich coloring of the best stained glass combined with 
influences from pre-Columbian America and the Orient. 

Not surprisingly, Blake has done some great images for 
Revelation. He is an artist who discovered on his own the 
function of myth at a time when reason was supposed to have 
made myth obsolete. And he created a language to express 
the myth process. He also anticipated the social testimonies 
which many in our generation believe to be Bible-based and of 
high priority. It seems natural to find him one of the most 
prolific responders to the Bible, including Revelation. Two 
splendid pieces are The Red Dragon and the Woman Clothed 
With the Sun and Angel Michael Binding the Dragon. Both sug¬ 
gest the theme of his earlier prose poem, The Marriage of 
Hec ven and Hell, the energy of Hell and the goodness of 
Heaven finding a relation to each other. 

We have used Angel Michael Binding the Dragon for the 
cover of this pamphlet. In the Western tradition the dragon, like 
the serpent, is associated with Satan and with unredeemed mat¬ 
ter. Our culture has tended to think of matter and spirit as irrec- 
oncilable opposites, and therefore Michael, who is spirit closely 
related to God, is the traditional enemy of the dragon. But 
Blake, as usual, responds rather than illustrates. His image re¬ 
veals Michael and the dragon in a relationship charged with 
energy—truly another Yin and Yang of the New Testament. 
For Michael not only binds the dragon, but he also binds him¬ 
self to it. He has taken the initiative, as spirit must, thereby 
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transforming matter from evil to beauty and life-serving energy. 

The response of such a work as this to Revelation make it 
inevitable that I keep nibbling at it. Sometimes I get indigestion. 
Sometimes I get a flash of mythic insight both haunting and 
numinous. Often I get mantras like “Behold I make all things 
new,” for use in centering down for worship. But what means 
most to me are the bird’s-eye view patterns we get of the 
Garden of Eden at the beginning of the Bible, and the City of 
God at the end. The first suggests roundness, comparatively 
undifferentiated, while the second is foursquare. In both we 
find the Tree of Life. Revelation 2:7 reads, “To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the tree of life”—another favorite 
mantra of mine. 

Did the Church Fathers of long ago, who arranged the books 
of the Bible, intentionally open and close their work with this 
Tree? In Genesis the Garden and its Tree of Life seem to belong 
to our original innocence, whereas the Tree in the City of God 
surely reflects the rediscovered innocence of those who come to 
it from a diverse and complicated world. What transformation! 
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